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Foreword 



A Frenchman, a Belgian, a Dane, a Portuguese man, an Irishman, a German, etc., a European; 
how can they be defined? 

When one thinks of a European citizen, what springs to mind? His profile? His living 
environment? The way he lives? His standard of living? The way he expresses himself? His 
level of education and training? The quality of his job? His skills? His productivity? His 
general culture? 

If we look more closely, we take more or less all of these things into account. We see a set of 
associations as a citizen - a family man, an active supporter of a sports, cultural or religious 
group, a union militant, a member of a political party - but also as a young person in 
education or training -a schoolboy, a student or an apprentice - and lastly as a worker - in 
employment or unemployed. 

Over the course of a life, the time devoted to work, training and activities outside these two 
basic social times is fairly unevenly distributed. The two types of time - work and training - 
take up at most twenty per cent of an individual’s living time, and not more than thirty per 
cent of his waking hours. Even so, both of these, alternately or concurrently, have become the 
social times to which most attention is devoted, to the point of relegating all other types of 
living time to second place. 

The purpose of this Agora is to reflect on the organisation of the various social times. Its 
subject is of course ‘Working time - training time’, but it is striking that this debate does not 
even mention living time. Hence the theme of the first session of this Agora; 

Session I - Work and training in society in the 21^^ century 

What is in fact the status of work and the status of training in our lives as European citizens? 
Are they the focal elements of our existence, the purpose of our lives, or are they just ways of 
ensuring our material and spiritual reproduction? [Juan Jose Castillo] 

Are work and training human rights or a citizen’s duty? [Ricardo Petrella] 

What are the relations between work and training; are they independent or are they 
inextricably linked? What are the relations between knowledge, culture and professional 
efficiency? Is the inheritance ofN.F.S. Grundtvig universal? [Ole Vig Jensen] 

Structuring of social time - time for oneself, working time, time for training, leisure time,... 



Homo sapiens is homo faber and it is evident that training has effects on his skill, 
inventiveness, efficiency and productivity. In our society, where wages constitute the 
predominant relationship in production, it is essentially in the workplace and as an employee 
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that he engages in productive activity, although since the mid-1980s the percentage of 
employees in the active population has levelled off and even declined in most European Union 
countries. 

The enterprise, however, operates in accordance with its own rules: its aim is to conquer 
markets, eliminate competitors, minimise the risks and costs and maximise profits. This is not 
always aligned with the citizen’s goals and objectives. 

The growing flexibility of the jobs market, together with greater flexibility in working 
relations (and greater occupational mobility in employment status) have, at the end of this 
century, profoundly changed the way the enterprise operates arid how it organises its 
production. Arrangements which not so long ago were regarded as ‘untypical’ (part-time 
employment, temporary work, etc.) have now become an essential factor in the workings of 
the labour market. This situation inevitably affects the role and position of training in an 
enterprise’s internal strategies. Growing importance is being attached to competences (their 
acquisition, maintenance and development) as opposed to purely formal qualifications, which 
in very many cases used to underlie and even legitimise the socio-occupational status of 
workers within the enterprise and society. 

The issue of skills is focused more on the individual, who has thus acquired greater 
‘responsibility’, taking more account of the abilities (technical, social and in human relations) 
acquired in the workplace. 

The question of the relations between ‘working time’ and ‘training time’ necessarily implies 
not so much that the latter is conditional on the former in that training precedes work, but 
rather that there is a measure of dependence between them. Since profit is the goal of the 
enterprise and working time is one of the production factors, clearly training, and the ‘time’ 
devoted to training, is justified only by its contribution towards improving the performance of 
the enterprise by giving its workers the skills to meet production needs. This ‘narrow’ and 
‘utilitarian’ - but widely held - concept of training contrasts with a broader, independent 
approach. This approach is to see training as providing scope for the personal development of 
workers and to say that training cannot therefore be defined solely in the light of the 
(enterprise’s) short-term production needs. In certain Member States (especially Belgium and 
France), arrangements such as ‘training leave’ were regarded as one way of enabling workers 
to engage in a ‘personal’ project (outside production time and away from the workplace) quite 
unrelated to the ‘training’ produced within the workplace, under his own responsibility and 
financed by the employer. The greater flexibility of working time, its adaptation and 
reorganisation, as well as a growing awareness among employers of training being an 
investment on a par with research and development, for example, force us to rethink the 
relations between ‘working time’ and ‘training time’. 

The need is all the more pressing since the reorganisation of working time, and even more the 
‘reduction’ of that time, release what some people might call ‘free time’ (on top of paid 
holidays and more generally time ‘outside production’ and ‘away from the workplace’). The 
question that may arise, and it arises very often in negotiations surrounding the reorganisation 
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and adaptation of working time, is whether ‘training time’ is or is not part of this adaptation, 
in other words whether or not it is fully integrated and recognised. This is not just a 
‘quantitative’ question (if fewer hours are ‘worked’ some people might be tempted to reduce 
the time devoted to training, or in any case to confine it even more narrowly to the needs of 
the enterprise itself). The question is also structural in nature, in that the growing adaptation of 
working times (staggered working hours, shift rotas, etc.) and changes to the organisation of 
work itself makes the organisation of training within the workplace even more complex. This 
will be the subject of the second session of Agora VII: 

Session II - Working time and training time inside and outside the enterprise; 
Management of people and of skills 

Where and when does one acquire competences, where and when does one acquire the key 
qualifications? What bridges exist between the two? [Alain Dumont] 

Does the employer have some responsibility for the training of a man and citizen over and 
above his training as a worker? To what extent should workers be trained outside working 
hours? [Jacques Trautmann] 

In what measure is labour formative? [Vincent Merle] 

Means of linking working time and time for training: altemance training, recurrent training, 
lifelong learning, adult education, social advancement, etc. 

What are the roles respectively of education and training institutions (schools, continuing 
training centres, etc.) and of enterprises in the education and training process? 



Nevertheless, knowledge, skills and key qualifications today are no longer acquired in a single 
stage preceding working life which, as we have already stated, is more and more often 
disrupted and deviated. They are acquired in three major stages in the training activity: 

• initial training; 

• complementary training at the time of entering the working world; 

• continuing training. 

These stages, however, are too often regarded differently and put on different levels. 

Whereas initial training can easily be defined as being restricted to young people at the start of 
their lines, entry into the working world may be a lengthy and sometimes repetitive process 
with blurred confines. Continuing training - even though everyone seems to agree that it has 
become a vital need, with all the technological developments - is too often disregarded. 

Times of involuntary inactivity, especially unemployment, are becoming a major challenge in 
‘retraining’, or even a return to initial training in the light of the experience that has been 
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acquired. This is why it is important to validate what has been acquired and to modularise 
vocational training, as well as to organise, through vocational guidance, personal and 
occupational paths that combine periods of work and periods of training. The third session of 
the Agora VII will address this set of issues. 

Session III - Working time and training time in the course of life 

Does working time reduction imply an augmentation of education and training time? 

The new routes for vocational education and training (Assessing and recognising prior 
learning, modularising vocational education and training, as well as organising, through 
vocational guidance, personal and occupational paths that combine periods of work and 
periods of training). [Maria Helena Andre/Joanna Agudo] 

The concept of recurring training (tilbagevedende uddannelse). [Ole Vig Jensen] 

The training of adults and work [Paul Belanger] 

From permanent education to continuing vocational training [Lucie Tanguy] 
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learning’, Patrick Werquin, OCDE (International organisation) 
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Session II 
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Alain Dumont, Mouvement des Entreprises Frangaises - MEDEF (France) 
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General discussion on ‘Working and training time inside and outside the 
enterprise; management of people and skills’ 
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above his/her training as a worker?: Saul Meghnagi, Istituto Superiore per la 
Formazione (Italy) 
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5.45 p.m. 



Session III 

9.30 a.m. 

10 a.m. 

11 a.m. 



Working time - training time: Jacques Trautmann, Louis Pasteur University 
of Strasbourg (France) 

What are the respective roles of education and training institutions (schools, 
continuing training centres, etc.) and of enterprises in the education and 
training process? Klaus Schedler, Austrian Federal Economic Chamber, 
Vienna (Austria) 

Debate on the contributions/interventions 



Friday 8 October 1999 



Working and training time in the course of life 

To what extend is labour formative?: Vincent Merle, Principal private 
secretary of Nicole Pery, the Secretary of State for the rights of women and 
vocational training (France) 

Working time, education time and social capital: a life course perspective, 
Tom Schuller, Birkbeck College, University of London (United Kingdom) 

First synthesis of the debates by Andre Kirchberger former Unit Director at 
the European Commission (Cedefop) 



11.30 a.m. 



General discussion on ‘Working and training time in the course of life’ 
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1. To what extent is work also training (^)? 



Johan van Rens (^) 

As most of you already know, Cedefop is the European reference centre for vocational 
education and training. 

This idea of reference centre is of course developing gradually. When, in 1995, Cedefop had 
to move from Berlin to Thessaloniki, we had a debate on how Cedefop could renew its 
activity and restart. We decided the best way was to deepen our activities and develop 
ourselves as a reference centre, not as competition to the Commission or to other 
policy-makers. Mainly, we underlined we would deliver arguments with good elements for 
policy-makers, practitioners and of course researchers. 

Cedefop’s primary task is to compile documentation and analyse data, to help develop and 
coordinate research, to exploit and disseminate information, to encourage a consulted approach 
to vocational education and training and, of course, to provide a forum for all concerned. 

The Agora Thessaloniki is a place for exchange, a bridge for stakeholders in vocational 
education and training. We developed this project to bring researchers, policy-makers and 
practitioners together. We developed it to see how we could build bridges more generally 
because we concluded the relationship between policy and research is changing considerably. 

You cannot say that policy-makers just develop policy and want answers from researchers. 
They have to argue and provide intelligent solutions to problems. For their part, researchers 
have to look practically at what can be done with their research to provide arguments and 
elements for policy-makers and practitioners. 

The stakeholders of this Agora are therefore practitioners, employers and their associations, 
workers and unions, governments and, of course, researchers. 

The aim of the Agora is to create a forum for open multilateral discussion bringing together 
conflicting views and promoting general understanding between different parties. 

All the subjects covered are important, not immediately in policy at this moment but they will 
gradually grow in importance. So, in that sense, the Agora Thessaloniki is a preface to further 
arguments and ideas to be developed at Cedefop. 



(') This text is a transcription of a recording of Johan van Rens’ introduction to Cedefop’s Agora VII held in 
Thessaloniki on 7 October 1999. 

(^) Director of Cedefop since 1 October 1994. 
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For example: 

(a) The question of low skilled on the labour market will be quite dominant in our work 
programme next year. 

(b) Accrediting non-formal learning is important in many Member States and is underlined. 
There is much interest in this project. 

(c) Also a difficult subject: reporting on human capital in statements by enterprises. 

So, this Agora concerns the issue of time, the relationship between working time and training 
time. The sixth Agora addressed the issue of human capital, but to accumulate human capital 
we need time, and so this seventh Agora will address the issue of social time. 

I went through the contributions that were sent around. As I am not capable of answering all 
these difficult questions, I will present some considerations put together by Eric Fries Guggenheim. 

More generally the question of time is a difficult one. In Amsterdam, in the trade union 
museum which brings together the history of the three Dutch confederations and is located in 
the building of the former diamond workers union, there is an old board room. On the walls 
are paintings representing the three parts of the day: working, recuperation and leisure, and 
sleeping. This was a simple way of seeing it for the architects and artists of that time. This 
building dates back to the beginning of this century, and the idea of a rough division between 
one third, one third, and one third, has changed considerably since then. 



So what is time? 

Well, if you look at your own schedule for today you can see it would be quite difficult to 
divide it up in a strict and traditional way. 



◄ 


What is time ? 

^ Your schedule today 




Arrival Thessaloniki airport 


-0.20 


Transport 




Transfer to the hotel 


0.20-1.00 


Transport 




Short night at the hotel 


1.00-7.30 


Sleeping - rest 




Breakfast at the hotel 


7.30-8.00 


Eating - refueling 




Taxi trip to Cedefop 


8.00-8.30 


Transport 




First contacts with Agora participants 


8.30-9.00 


Working - Making social contacts 




Agora Vll: first session 


9.00-12.30 


Working - use of energy 




Buffet lunch 


12.30-14.30 


Eating - refueling 




Agora Vll: second session 


14.30-18.30 


Working - use of energy 




Taxi irip to the hotel 


18.30-19.00 


Transport 


1 ) 


Shower at the hotel 


19.00-19.15 


Relaxing 




Phone home and talk with family 


19.15-19.30 


Emotional and family life 


o 


Trip to 4^apoxap£pva ICTIRA 


19.30-20.00 


Transport 




Greek dinner 


20.00-24.00 


Eating - Making friends - refueling 




ACOK.A V! 
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If you then look at how it is divided up you will see transport, sleeping, rest, eating, transport, 
working, social contacts, working, use of energy, transport, relaxing, emotional family life, 
transport again, eating, and making friends, refuelling. 
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From free to social time 



Arrival Thessaloniki airport 


-0.20 


Working time 


Transfer to the hotel 


0.20-1.00 


Working time 


Short night at the hotel 


1.00-7.30 


Free lime 


Breakfast at the hotel 


7.30-8.00 


Free time 


Taxi trip to CEDEFOP 


8.00-8.30 


Working lime 


First contact with Agora participants 


8.30-9.00 


Working time - learning lime 


Agora VII: first session 


9.00-12.30 


Working lime - learning lime 


Buffet lunch 


12.30-14.30 


Free lime - learning time 


Agora VII: second session 


14.30-18.30 


Working time - learning lime 


Taxi trip to the hotel 


18.30-19.00 


Working lime 


Shower at the hotel 


19.00-19.15 


Free time 


Phone at home and talk with family 


19.15-19.30 


Free lime 


Trip to 4^apoTapepva ICTIRA 


19.30-20.00 


Free lime - working lime 


Greek dinner 


20.00-24.00 


Free lime - learning time 


AGOkA V I 
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If you add all the working time together you come to 10.5 hours, learning time represents 14 
hours and free time 12 hours. If you add all that together, although there are only 24 hours in a 
day, your day, at least all the social time, had 36 hours and a half. 

In fact there is a large diversity in social time. So you have working time, training time and 
free time and all the different relationships between the activities indicated. These are just 
examples to show how complicated things can be. 
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Looking at social time in history, you could say; 

(a) In ancient Greece, labour was the mark of slavery. What mattered to citizens was how to 
organise their leisure time: discussions, politics, sport, religion and philosophy. 

(b) In the Middle Ages labour was for serfs, the Lord made war and^defended society and the 
clergy prayed for the souls. Labour was tied to the original sin. 

(c) In the Reformation period, Luther and Calvin taught the value of work and saving in 
addition to learning was essential. Labour was a way to salvation. 

(d) In the industrial revolution: for French physiocrats nature and man worked together; for 
Adam Smith, labour was the origin of wealth; for Hegel and Marx, man was the ‘great 
producer’. The archetype of labour was paid labour. Labour was the prime aspect of 
social cohesion. 

This review is of course hasty and easy to criticise. Its aim is to identify points for further 
consideration and discussion. 

As far as social time today is concerned we see working hours are decreasing, although this 
trend is slowing and since 1993/94, in some countries, developments are even going in the 
opposite direction. 




One important development in working time is part-time work, and I noticed that is perhaps 
even more the case in the Netherlands than in some other countries. Part-time employment as 
a percentage of total employment is spreading rapidly in some OECD countries. It is of course 
stimulated by demands from enterprises for more labour market flexibility, and, we must 
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admit, also in the supply. There is an increasing number of women, as well as men, who 
would like to combine better work and other family or social responsibilities. 




Source: OECD full -time/part-time employment database. 



Considering the breakdown of social time throughout life, we tend to stay longer in the 
education system when young, and less at work when more mature. The figures below clearly 
indicate nowadays people stay longer in initial education. 



^ BESTCOPYAVAILABLE 
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Proportion of persons aged 18 and 22 years attending school, 
r»S4 airf 1997 




DK F D EL IRL 1 L NL P E UK 

Source : OBCD 1999, preparing youth for the 21st century. 



The complementary relationship between work, education, leisure and family time throughout 
the life cycle is another point of social time today. To a certain extent, this is not so easy to 
change, as far as family life is concerned. But in work, education and leisure, relationships in 
the life cycle might of course change, especially education and work. Youngsters cannot be 
forced to work and older people have their limits. 



% of day-time occupation 

A 




Source: Emilio Fontela, Espana en la decada de los ochenta, Presidencia del 

Gobiemo, Madrid, 1980, 
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Another crucial element of social time today which is still important is, work and paid work 
more generally, remain the central point of human life. 

In the table below, we see how important work is to people. We see there are no big 
differences for different age groups, less than 25 and over 25. Although there are differences 
for some categories, as we can see, for example, for those out of work. But overall, this 
indicates that work, paid work generally, remains important to all categories and all age groups. 





Less than 25 


25 and over 


All 


Work is a person’s most important activity 






Employed 


39 


46 


45 


Unemployed 


55 


52 


53 


Out of labour force 


33 


55 


52 


All 


38 


50 


48 


Would like a paid job 


even if do not need the money 




Employed 


67 


67 


67 


Unemployed 


72 


68 


69 


Out of labour force 


51 


66 


68 


All 


67 


60 


61 


Source: OECD, 1999, preparing youth for the 21st century. 



The Ancient Greek problem is still there. They had slaves to make citizens’ daily lives easier 
and give them free time. Nowadays, it is technical progress which makes work less arduous 
and grants us more free time. Developing technology does not only increase productivity, it 
also increases the quality of work and safety at work. The question becomes then more and 
more how do we organise our free time? The higher our education, the better are our chances 
of organising our social lives satisfactorily, although any leisure activity has a cost. We also 
have better prospects for getting a job, access to continuing vocational training, and higher 
disposable income for our free time. 

So you could say education helps to improve everybody's position in all areas, if you look at 
the key data Cedefop produced with Eurostat and the European Commission. 

I have tried with Eric Fries Guggenheim to give you an indication of what elements play a role 
in the question of time. Of course, you have seen the documentation, which I think is helpful. 
It does not provide solutions to all the problems, although the CNPF (MEDEF) brochure 
proposes a practical start. 

I sincerely hope our discussions will bring us towards more common analyses and agreement 
on basic points. 
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As I remember from discussions in the Netherlands, and in all the discussions in France, for 
example, if you try to provide a good balance between the different aspects of training, free 
time, working time, and income which is related to that, and flexibility and security, you are 
going into detail and raising difficult questions. 

We do not have to solve everything here, but a good discussion on what the basic elements are 
might be helpful for coming to concrete solutions from negotiations and for supporting 
practical developments in your countries. Hopefully, this Agora will contribute to that. 
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2. Learning: where, when and how? 



Eric Fries Guggenheim 



Classical tragedies such as Corneille’s Le Cid or Racine’s Andromaque are marked by the 
triple unity of time, place and action. Classical tragedy is no doubt all very fine but it is, in my 
view, deadly boring and the very opposite of real life C). 

Bearing this in mind, when we think about training, we need to say to ourselves that it is what 
it is, and in any case has nothing in common with classical tragedy. In learning there is no 
unity, neither of time, nor of place, nor of action. 



2.1. Learning is life 



2.I.I. No unity of time in learning 

We leam all the time, and we do not all leam the same things at the same time. In order to 
leam something, we have to be available and receptive, and not all human beings are receptive 



(^) In the web pages of the Agora Thessaloniki project at the Cedefop Training Village: http://www2.training 
village.gr/etv/agora/introduction/default.asp the aims of the project are summed up as follows: 

7/1 sum, the project creates bridges and links among all ICVT actors in order to promote initial and 
continuing vocational training and to favour the most promising innovations for citizens, companies and 
society as a whole; this it does without attempting to impose one point of view - out of respect for the 
variety of cultures, local characteristics, and historical differences between the actors, between religions 
and nations, etc.’' 

Respect for different points of view and different practices seems to me to be the keyword of the Agora 
collective process of learning and building the future. I cannot therefore resist giving the floor, in the form 
of a translator’s note, to a member of a profession who seldom speak in the Agoras, though all contributions 
pass through their hands for the purpose of revision or translation - so that they are among the most faithful 
readers of the Proceedings of the Agoras. Here is the e-mail message sent by one of our translators, which I 
regard as a plea for tolerance and mutual understanding and which, rightly, was intended to draw my 
attention to an issue that had been totally ignored in my paper. 

7 am revising one of the texts for Agora 7, entitled "Learning: where, when and how?", and / must confess 
that it makes me a little sad. What can I say when I see that you have written that "classical tragedy is deadly 
boring"? Did you never, like me, have tears in your eyes at the age of 14 when a brilliant literature teacher 
was recounting how Antigone, whose only crime was to want to bury her brother, the enemy of the ruler of 
the city, was put to death? Did you never feel a lump in your throat at Xenophon's account of the death of 
Cyrus, King of the Persians (the Persians, not the Greeks!)? I did. Without Oedipus, psychoanalysis would 
never have had its founding myth. And what of Electra, Orestes, Eurydice? There are so many such 
examples of filial and conjugal love (ah, Andromache), of civic responsibility and honesty, of self-sacrifice 
for the common good. In short, of everything that we want to teach (really TEACH) our children. Forgive 
me for being a bit (too?) outspoken, but it upsets me! It is not simply a question of "where, when and how", 
but also of "what" to teach. ' (ndt) 





to the same things at the same time. We each have our own rhythms. There is no a priori 
reason why our moments of dullness and flashes of genius should all coincide. 

This being so, it is counter-educational and absurd to want to impose the same educational 
programmes on all children. Some learn to swim at 4 years of age, others at 15; some will 
understand the meaning of equations with 2 unknowns at 8 years of age, others at 30, or 
indeed never. 

In teaching, it is therefore necessary to be aware of the degree of receptivity of the other person 
- the pupil, the trainee or the graduate, the child or the adult. It is absurd to imagine that 
individuals’ lives can be sliced up into a learning stage, a testing stage and a scrap-heap stage. 

Individual lives are long enough and varied enough to give everyone the opportunity to 
acquire knowledge, to adopt skills and to master reactions and behaviours. 



2.1.2. No unity of place in learning 

We learn everywhere. At school, of course. We learn all sorts of things there, which we 
sometimes find hard to swallow. But we do not learn only if we are sitting at a desk listening 
to the teacher. We learn in the playground, for example. We learn to talk slang in breaks, but 
we also learn the rules of football, basketball and many other group games. Some of us learn 
to speak the language of the host country, like my small son at Greek school. And we also 
learn things as important as the difference between girls and boys, respect for hierarchy, our 
social status, and so on. 

Obviously, we also learn at our place of work: we learn at the workbench, we learn in the 
office, and we learn from contacts with colleagues. 

There is nowhere where we cannot learn something. In the street, we learn at a very young age 
to sum up the people we meet, those we can trust and those we cannot trust. In the market, we 
learn how to tell whether fruit and vegetables, meat and fish are fresh. 

There are even places that exist without really existing, virtual places. At Cedefop, we have a 
virtual Training Village, where we learn a huge number of things, both factual knowledge and 
the skills to find our way around the jungle of information that threatens to entangle us. 



2.1.3. No unity of action 

We learn in every conceivable way. 

Of course, if we are to remember some piece of knowledge, we have to memorise it. These 
days, we tend to be too dismissive of learning by heart. 

We also learn by what one of my friends at the Universite Louis Pasteur in Strasbourg calls, 
somewhat pompously no doubt, patient reading of the great books and the great masters. The 
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written word is still an essential vehicle of learning, both when we consume it, as readers, and 
when we produce it, when we write. I am always surprised to find how much we can ‘think 
with our pen’ . 

But we also ‘learn by doing’, by putting the hand to the plough. We learn to move, to handle 
things with familiarity through contact with objects, sounds and, sometimes, visual images. 
We learn speed, we learn regularity, and we learn precision in production. Hence the very odd 
name that the Danes have given to schools for children who find it difficult to cope with 
academic learning: produktionsskole. ‘Production school’ however is not a place where 
children necessarily learn to ‘produce’. It means that they learn about School, and learn to 
accept learning. 

We also learn by playing, with which I should no doubt have begun since it is the first form of 
learning among all mammalian offspring. The more mammals play, and the longer they play, 
the more developed are their intellectual faculties. 

There is only one occasion when I genuinely doubt that we learn much: when we are asleep, 
despite everything we are asked to believe about subconscious learning and learning under 
hypnosis, for example, although dreams may have educational and heuristic functions that 
have yet to be explored. How often do we fall asleep worrying about some apparently 
insoluble problem only to find the answer, as if by magic, when we wake up? 



2.2. Learning is a balancing act 

This brings us to the French paradigm of Montaigne: ‘better a well-made head than a well- 
stuffed head’. What does it mean? Simply, that theory without practice is a dream never realised, 
mere fantasising, a waking dream; and that practice without theory is an unfinished act, a 
constant reinventing of the world, a world unexplained. This being so, there has to be some 
common ground between the learning of general practical knowledge, theoretical knowledge 
and the performance of working tasks. General knowledge and precise, dedicated, one-off 
skills are not merely two poles of knowledge that are equally indispensable to the balanced 
functioning of the individual, but are also complementary aspects of the learning process. 

High-quality vocational training presupposes an open mind, flexibility, adaptability and 
analytical ability, which are features of general education. 

However, it is often difficult for individuals to follow general education, which they find too 
disembodied, too remote from practicalities and from what they call real life, and they cannot 
grasp the ins and outs of it. Hence the importance of vocational and academic guidance. 

In this case, vocational training may be the way of stimulating a desire for broader education. 
Although some people find it easier to concentrate on learning in the workplace through physical 
deeds, practice and action, than through theoretical learning, this does not imply that they will 
never encounter difficulties or problems that require theory, analysis and calculation. It is at 



that moment, when people become aware of the importance of theory, mathematics, language 
and so on at work, that they may discover an interest in learning and may acquire the 
motivation to pursue general education. As ever, therefore, practice and theory are indissolubly 
linked. 

Individuals differ greatly from one another in this regard, some needing to know why things 
happen before setting them going, others needing to handle something before they can begin 
to wonder about its characteristics. But this does not matter, as we have said, since we do not 
all learn the same things at the same time. 

In consequence, schools, educational institutions and places of work have complementary roles. 
While general basic knowledge is acquired at school, skills are unquestionably learnt at work. 
This does not mean that schools are not places where skills can also be learnt - life skills, for 
example - or that places of work are incapable of broadening the mind. We shall no doubt have 
this entire debate about the respective roles of the workplace and the school, the dialectic 
between working time and training time, at this Agora, and Mr Klaus Schedler in particular 
will address this topic in the second session. 

This brings us to the whole issue of learning processes, and many practices in Europe are of 
great relevance to this question. 

I am thinking of course of all that we have learnt from Denmark and particularly of the 
development of the ideas of Grundtvig, the pastor-politician who was the creator of the 
folkeh0jskole (folk high school) in Denmark. This is a type of school that subsequently spread 
throughout Europe, a school where citizens and producers are educated in one go, where the 
learning of technical behaviour is the occasion and the pretext for philosophical discussion, 
where the learning of agriculture is the occasion for mathematical reflection, and where the 
acquisition of very specific techniques is achieved through literary expression. 

I am thinking of the role of the economy in integrating people into society. Training 
enterprises are in my view schools of life. In training enterprises, people who no longer have 
the slightest idea what work is, what a timetable is, what hard work means, learn or re-leam 
about work and how to live their lives as workers. Training enterprises are thus true schools. 

I am thinking finally of the Spanish Escuelas Taller, and of experiments such as Bertrand 
Schwartz’s Nouvelles qualifications in France. In these, the idea is more or less the same as in 
the produktionsskole. Practical learning and physical acts provide a link with theory. A taste 
for physical acts and practical learning is used to give a taste for general learning and to 
embed general education, as it were, within practical education. Conversely, people’s general 
knowledge is used to guide their practical vocational activities. 

It is by combining these two elements, knowledge and skills, theory and practice, that 
education is best able to transform the selfish, uncaring cheats and idlers which we all are at 
bottom into the responsible, committed, effective and sociable citizens. Such citizens are 
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desperately needed if there is social cohesion is to be restored; a social cohesion which is all 
too often threatened by social and technological changes and the rise in social inequalities. 



2.3. Learning is a way of structuring space and time 

Social and working life is increasingly non-linear. It is more and more made up of alternating 
periods of employment, when people wear themselves out in frantic activity, and periods of 
so-called free time, which is often unfortunately empty time (unemployment and holidays). 

The real question is how to make use of these alternating periods of productive employment 
and non-employment to restart the educational process which, in fact, never ends. 

This is at the heart of what is termed recurrent or lifelong education. The differences between 
these concepts are frequently considerable, sometimes subtle, and always very significant. 
This Agora, particularly the third session, looks more closely at this issue. 



3. The Place of work and education in 
contemporary society 

Juan Jose Castillo 



‘Work is now the function of the machine.... 
It is supposed that [men] will be freed from ‘work' 
in order to do something that is not ‘work’. 
But what is work and what is not work? 
[He lists a very varied set of activities.] 
All these things are work for some people, 
while for others they are amusement. 
There are very few activities that cannot be regarded 
either as work or as amusement depending on how they are looked at’. 

George Orwell, The Road to Wigan Pier, 1937 



3.1. Introduction 

One hundred and eighty years ago, Robert Owen addressed his ’fellow manufacturers’, telling 
them about his management experiment and inviting them to join it. The New Lanark 
experiment in Scotland became famous throughout the world. He urged them to care for his 
‘animated machines’ just as they did their other machines, because they derived great benefit 
from them as entrepreneurs, as manufacturers. 

Obviously, this policy was also advantageous for the workers. But Owen, as is well known, 
went further, the distinctive feature of New Lanark being the priority given to education: in 
1816 he built the Institution for the Formation of Character. This provided a complete modem 
education for life and work which was widely praised and has been the subject of innumerable 
studies and publications. And today, its physical remains have been restored and can be 
admired in the exquisite surroundings of the River Clyde. 

Concern with education and training and with the place of work in human life is thus nothing 
new, and many experiments have explored what at first sight seems a simple relationship but 
which cannot be explained in simple terms - at least not nowadays. 

Hence we believe that we should remember, firstly, that it is right to go back to a (more) 
global framework in order to glimpse the future of work in people’s lives as individuals and as 
citizens. 
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At the 3'^'* CUT National Congress of Metalworkers held in Sao Paulo in August 1995, there 
was general agreement that ‘to us, [training is] an element of citizenship’. 

We need to shun like the plague the mediocre and trivial notion common in academic and 
business circles that it is easy to find straightforward relationships between knowledge, work 
and the training that brings them together. This belief breeds management policies that are bad 
for both society and business and cause serious damage to both enterprises and the individuals 
and groups involved in them. 

I shall make four observations here: 

(e) The best social science research into work must look in depth at and beyond the 
immediate social situation in order to understand work. A good example is the great 
French researcher, with whom we usually agree: Philippe Zarifian: Eloge de la civilite 
(1997). 

(f) Researchers in labour studies look for ever broader frameworks for their theories in order 
to ‘locate’ analyses of conditions of employment, industrial relations or training in the 
context of social changes. A good example is the recent book by Pierre Rolle: Le travail 
dans les revolutions russes (1998). He discusses not only current changes and upheavals, 
but also the familiar argument that the ‘failure’ of the 1917 Revolution can be explained 
by the labour policy which the Bolsheviks were obliged to introduce. 

(g) It should be stressed that it is right to acknowledge the increasing ‘social usefulness’ of 
the current ‘theoretical’ potential for change. But words are not deeds; the theoretical 
potential of technology should not be confused with the constraints of actual practice, 
which is contingent on a given situation; the theoretical wide demand for training is not 
the same as the meagre use that is made of workers’ knowledge (^*). 

(h) Lastly, it could be said to be ‘obligatory’ in social research to use an interdisciplinary 
approach: anyone who fails to consider work and education in our contemporary societies 
in the light of other fields of knowledge and problems will have little to contribute but 
platitudes (^). 



(“*) Well discussed in Besucco, N.; Tallard, M. L’encadrement collectif de la gestion de competences..., 
Sociologie du Travail. 1999, No 2, p. 123-142. 

(^) See my paper Castillo, Juan Jose. El parafso perdido de la interdisciplinariedad. In A la busqueda del 
trabajo perdido. Madrid: Tecnos, 1998. 





